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ANNUAL REPORT 

To December 31, 1886. 



TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 

Metropolitan Museum of Art. 



The Trustees for the year ending December 31, 1886, respect- 
fully report: 
The receipts for the year 1886 have been as follows: 

January 1, Balance in bank $68 25 

Received Bequest of W. H. Vanderbilt 100,000 00 

" from one Fellow for Life 200 00 

" special subscriptions for purchase of 

Works of Art 1,150 00 

" from Annual Members, $10 each 10,350 00 

" Admission Fees 2,177 00 

" Sales of Hand Books 2,62185 

" " Dep't of Public Parks, on account of 

Appropriation of 1885 185 32 

" " Dep't of Public Parks on account of 

Appropriation of 1886 14,631 79 

" Income of Vanderbilt Fund, to 1st Oct. . 2,932 88 
" Income of Reed Fund, for Art Schools, to 

10th Dec 2,530 09 

WillardFund 3,884 19 

Library Fund 280 00 

$14L,011 37 
The disbursements have been: 

By amount paid for Current Expenses $27,769 29 

" " " " Printing,Stationery& Handbooks 1,235 36 
" • " " " Current Expenses of the Library 780 00 
" " " toward support of Art Schools.. 4,000 00 
" " " for objects of Art and Furniture 3,301 54 
Investment of Vanderbilt Fund. Lake Shore Con- 
solidated Mortgage Bonds 100,000 00 

Special Deposit, Income of Willard Fund 3,884 19 

December 31, Balance in Bank and Cash on hand. . 40 99 

$141,011 37 

The Art Schools account is not included in the above state- 
ment, the treasury providing and paying $4,000 toward their ex- 
pense, the balance of expenses being made up from tuitions 
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and special subscriptions among members of the Museum. The 
Art School accounts cannot be made up to January 1st with' 
accuracy; as the terms are from October to May. The cash ac- 
counts show for 1886. Receipts from Museum Treasury $4,000; 
Tuitions, $2,472.50; Subscriptions, $950; Total, $7,422.50. 
Total expenditures during the same period, $7,700.06. 

Our property was estimated in the last annual report at $8'i7,- 
601.49. Our property on the first of January, 1887, is estimated 
at $1,011,934.03, showing an increase during the year 1886 of 
$184,332.54. 

This increase is by acquisitions, not by advanced values. Our 
estimates of works of art — as heretofore stated — are made at the 
actual cost of objects purchased and at the lowest probable value 
of objects presented. No change is made in values once esti- 
mated. It is a matter of fact however, that if we were about to 
found the Museum at present, and to purchase the objects now 
owned by us, they could not be acquired, except at a very large 
advance on the sum stated. 

The estimate includes only property in our possession. There 
are contingent interests in various estates amounting to several 
million dollars, given to the Museum by deceased members, of 
which no account is taken in our reports. We refer to the money 
value of your possessions before considering their vastly more 
important educational value, because of the fact which must now 
more than ever before be impressed on your minds, that money 
considerations are at the foundation of all human institutions like 
this. Your possessions, gathered for educational purposes, at 
large expense, can be utilized only by the continual expenditure 
of money. A museum of art with objects of art costing millions, 
is in many respects like a factory furnished with ample machinery, 
unable to fulfill its purposes without capital to meet the expenses 
of running it. 

The educational value of your Museum can be realized only 
by exhibiting its treasures. This costs a large amount of money 
from day to day. The cost increases with the increase of prop- 
erty for exhibition, and the extension of exhibition galleries 
The actual cost of running the Museum during the past year has 
been about $39,728. It can never cost less in the future, and 
will certainly cost more next year, and more in each succeeding 
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year. Unlike the factory, your machinery set in motion by 
money does not produce goods for sale, earns no profits nor in- 
come. The interest on the investment, and the moneys you pay 
out in running expenses, are your free gift to the people, and the 
education you give them with it is of inestimable value to them; 
you neither asking nor receiving any benefit to yourselves. Re- 
duced to figures, you have during the past year given to this pur- 
pose, out of your treasury (without taking into account interest 
on your investment in works of art), $25,696.21. 

In former years the Trustees have been accustomed to congrat- 
ulate the members on the progress of the institution, they and we 
alike regarding it as in a condition of young growth, and looking 
forward to the possible time when it should attain that maturity 
and power which would entitle it to be regarded as one of the 
established foundations of education in the world. There is no limit 
to the functions, there can be no end to the desirable acquisitions 
of a Museum of Art. But there may be a point in the growth of 
such an institution at which its success ceases to be problematical, 
its existence and assured usefulness to its own and future ages 
become established fact. 

This ought to be, without doubt, the present position of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. It would be so but for the all- 
important consideration that no such provision exists for the an- 
nual expenses of the Museum, so that under all circumstances it 
shall be assured of the means of existence and usefulness. Its 
present income is precarious. In the event of a failure in any of 
the resources, the machinery must stop. 

A glance at the financial statement will show the position. 
The income is now made up chiefly from the following sources: 

The people through the city authorities contributed last year 
the sum of $14,839.61. Should the people, who now receive all 
the benefits of the Museum, at any time withhold this small pay- 
ment, the doors of the Museum must be closed, and the institu- 
tion removed to less expensive quarters. 

Another source of your present income is from admission fees 
received on two days of each week, the other four being free 
days. These amounted in the last year to $2,177. 

This source of income is variable and not to be depended on. 
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While four days in the week are free days, the attendance of pay- 
ing visitors on the two close days cannot be large. Nor are we 
disposed to find fault with this, in our own case, since we appre- 
ciate the fact that very great pleasure is always to be found here 
on free days, in witnessing the enjoyment and profit with which 
thousands of visitors throng our halls and galleries, and examine 
the priceless objects of art you have provided. 

The only assured income over and above your annual contribu- 
tions is from our invested funds amounting in the past year to 
$7,780. Your own personal contributions of money to the run- 
ning expenses of the year (exclusive of your gifts in works of art 
and money for purchases) have supplied the rest of the annual 
expense, and must supply it from year to year. That for all 
future years there will be found ladies and gentlemen thus ready 
to contribute steadily to the steadily increasing expenses of a free 
Museum, certainly cannot be relied on, in considering permanent 
provision for money needs, nor should it be expected. 

The first work for members in the great enterprise in which we 
are laboring, is to provide the works of art for a museum — to 
create the museum — and this work is progressive, never ending. 
It demands and will demand the generous contributions of mem- 
bers from year to year, forever. 

The money of members should be devoted exclusively to the 
increase of the art treasures for the educational purposes of the 
Museum, not to the annual expenses of exhibiting them. Re- 
viewing our history, and the fact that members of this institution 
have, in the space of seventeen years, given to the Museum 
money, and works of art worth money, together amounting to 
over a million dollars, and have during that time paid the larger 
part of the expenses of free public exhibitions, with the running ex- 
penses of the Museum, we are justified in regarding its present 
condition — rich in possessions, powerful as an educator, without a 
debt — as little short of miraculous. But you have never been 
misled by the error which the unthinking may entertain, that a 
museum of art is an institution to be organized, stocked by an 
outlay of money for purchases, and thrown open to the public as 
a finished and furnished establishment. Art is long; and its his- 
tory, which this Museum is to illustrate, is as long; commencing 
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and ending only with the history of the human race. In every 
year you have added to your examples of art productions, and 
you and your successors will do so always. 

We already begin to count the value of your gifts in millions. 
In addition to the money for current expenses given by members 
during the past year, the amount of money, and the value of ob- 
jects given by them to the increase of the Museum's property 
since the last annual report has been $184,332.54. Of this 
amount, $100,000, a bequest from a deceased member, has been 
set apart by the Trustees as the nucleus of that endowment fund, 
the completion of which the Trustees now urge as the pressing 
necessity of the institution. And here it is important to remark, 
that while large contingent bequests have been made to us of 
works of art, and of moneys to be used in the purchase of works 
of specified classes, the very increase of art property which will 
result to us, should these bequests be realized, will entail large 
additional annual expenses. The truth is simple and absolute, 
that the more art property you possess, the more it will cost to 
utilize it. The financial statement shows the increase of expenses 
in the last year, due to increased possessions. We cannot im- 
press this subject too forcibly on the minds of members. The 
Museum has become a vast institution. Its expenses are large 
and increasing. No institution was ever brought up in its child- 
hood and managed in its maturity with more rigid economy than 
this. For many years the entire labors ordinarily devolving in 
Museums on Directors, Keepers, and Curators, were performed by 
Trustees in person, at an annual saving of several thousand dol- 
lars. When the Museum was removed from 14th Street to the 
Park in 1879, every one of the many thousand fragile objects in 
your collections was packed and handled in 14th Street by 
Trustees, and received and unpacked in the Park Building by 
other Trustees. 

Thereafter, the new location of the Museum, so distant from 
their residences, made it impossible for Trustees to give that 
daily personal attendance to details of work, and a new system 
was inaugurated. A Director was appointed, and two clerks em- 
ployed under him. The increase of your gifts and the rapid 
growth of the collections made the labors of the Director more 
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and ipore arduous each year, while qur limited income made it 
impossible for the Trustees to supply him with that able assist- 
ance which should have lightened his work. 

An organization, such as is found necessary to the labors of all 
great museums, ought to have been effected in ours, for its proper 
efficiency, three years ago. 

Within the past year we have found.it impracticable any longer 
to carry on the Museum work without such an organization. The 
work of receiving, examining, classifying, and arranging for ex- 
hibition the objects in sq many departments of art as our collec- 
tions now illustrate, the preparation of lists and catalogues, the 
large correspondence, the amount of time demanded for personal 
interviews, the succession of loan exhibitions of paintings, all 
these and other labors could no longer be performed by the Di- 
rector without responsible and judicious assistance. A system 
has. been adopted, capable of indefinite extension as future 
necessities require. 

The Museum has been divided, for the present, into three de- 
partments, over two of which Curators have been placed, and for 
the present the third is consolidated with one of the others, until 
our means will allow, us to place a Curator in charge of it. These, 
departments will hereafter be sub-divided. 

If the expense could be provided for, this should be done now. 
The single fact that we cannot afford the expense of preparing 
and publishing full explanatory catalogues will serve to show how 
the usefulness of the Museum is limited by its want of means. 

It is manifest that within a very few years it-will be essential to 
that usefulness that the work of the Museum be divided as that 
of the British Museum now is, into , at least ten or eleven inde- 
pendent departments. 

All the. departments remain. and must, of course, always re- 
main under the Director as the responsible head. Professor Wm. 
H. Goodyear and Professor Isaac H. Hall have been appointed 
Curators, of the departments as at present arranged. While this 
arrangement greatly, facilitates the work of the institution, it does 
not free Trustees from their personal supervision. 

The President and the Treasurer devote, their constant atten- 
tion to the daily demands of i the Museum. The Librarian and 
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Committees of the Trustees as heretofore, give their personal 
attendance to the Library, the Art Schools, the galleries of paint- 
ings, to the examination and acceptance Or rejection of objects 
offered as loans or gifts, and to various other work, of Which 
there is abundance. 

When we moved into the Park Building the city furnished the 
building •with exhibition cases, sufficient in number to contain the 
objects then in our collections. Since that time, however, our 
own funds have been compelled 'to supply new cases for new ob- 
jects, and you have expended about $16,000 for this purpose. 

Unless the city shall hereafter supply such cases, a very heavy 
annual draft will be necessary on our treasury, or we must with- 
hold objects from public exhibition. 

In the lease of the building to you, the Park Department con- 
tracted to keep the building in repair. This they have never 
done, and you 'have expended since 1880, about $12,000, in nec- 
essary repairs, which remains due you from the Park Department, 
or the city. The city has nominally appropriated $15,000 annually 
to the maintenance of (he Museum for years. Probably this sum 
ought to be always paid into your treasury. The Park Depart- 
ment, however, has claimed and exercised the right of disbursing 
the appropriation, in payment of certain items of our expendi- 
tures, as certified by us to them from time to time. As a result 
of this system, the appropriation never appears in our accounts 
as a gross sum received, nor, as a matter of 'fact, have we in any 
year received the full amount of $15,000. There has always been 
a deficiency in the amount, for which the Park Department never 
accounts to us. We are uninformed as to what becomes of this, 
or what vouchers for its expenditure are filed 'with the Comp- 
troller. 

It is very much to be desired that membets of the Museiim 
would, by personal visits and inspection, 'inform themselves some- 
what as to the work done and the money required in its daily 
necessities. It will be remembered that the plan of 'the present 
Museum Building, as prepared by the Park Department, and 
carried out until the building was partially erected, lacked offices, 
work-rooms, unpacking rooms, arid store-r60ms. The basemeh't 
hall now existing was not in the plan. The Trustees succeeded 
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in procuring a change of plan, whereby the iron galleries were 
added in the grand hall, connecting the picture galleries before 
unconnected; and the basement was excavated and finished as it 
has been used. It became necessary to partition off portions of 
the large hall in the basement for storage purposes. This rapidly 
filled up with our possessions, for which no exhibition room could 
be found. Then a second floor, between the ceiling and the 
pavement of parts of the store room, was built to increase storage 
capacity. This has again been found insufficient, and we have 
been compelled to close the entire large hall in the basement to 
the public, and devote it to the storage of works of art, belonging 
to us, not on exhibition for want of room. - 

The collection of casts of ancient sculpture, presented a year 
ago by a Trustee, the Egyptian collection to be spoken of here- 
after, a large number of paintings and works in various art de- 
partments are stored there at present in process of examination 
and arrangement for future exhibition. The labor of handling 
works of art, packing and unpacking, is alone very great. The 
items of freight and cartage form a considerable sum in museum 
expenses. 

Allusion has been made to the preparation of explanatory cata- 
logues. These are, of course, necessary to the full educational 
value and utility of art collections. Their preparation demands 
the highest class of educated literary work. The small hand- 
books in use have in former years been prepared by Trustees, or 
under their supervision, without expense to the treasury. 

Much more elaborate catalogues are needed, and the means 
for their preparation ought to be supplied as an essential part of 
a museum's work. 

Without further pursuing the illustration of our necessary ex- 
penses, and our enforced economies, enough has been said to 
show the precarious nature of our present income, and the para- 
mount importance of providing an ample and permanent support 
for the Museum. 

It may be instructive to refer to the condition of the great mu- 
seums of England. The annual running expenses of the British 
Museum for the past years have been as follows: 

For 1881 $696,875 00 
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Forl882 702,480 00 

For 1883 686,875 00 

The government of Great Britain makes annual appropriations 
of upwards of a million and a half dollars for the support and 
increase of one only of the museums of London. All the great 
museums of Europe are sustained by public funds, appropriated 
on the principle that the education they give the people is of 
incalculable value, and the resulting benefits to manufacturing 
and commercial industries are tenfold more than the expenditures. 
No such principle is recognized in this country. 

And we cannot expect the State or the City of New York to 
make any such appropriations to an institution not under the 
control of the government in which the public authorities have 
not the power of appointing officers or employes. 

It is a matter of course, that if the people desire, and have all 
the benefits of the Museum, leaving you, whose money founds and 
is constantly increasing it, no greater enjoyment of it than each 
and every citizen has, it would be reasonable that the people 
should pay the annual cost of free exhibition. And it is not im- 
possible that, recognizing our eminent position among educa- 
tional institutions, and its debt to you for your munificent pro- 
vision of such a Museum, the city may at some future time, pay 
a larger proportion of the expense of maintaining it than they 
have hitherto paid. 

But as already intimated of the city's contribution, it is not to 
be depended on now that we are considering the provision of a 
certain income for the future. It is unnecessary to add that such 
provision should be made to secure the keeping of the institution 
forever in the absolute management of private citizens — yourselves 
and those whom you appoint to succeed you. 

Should a future generation have less interest than you have had 
in this Museum, and decline to sustain it as you sustain it, if its 
annual support should become dependent on bargains with poli- 
ticians, it would be very certain to pass into the hands and man- 
agement of city officials in one or another department; a fate 
which all intelligent men would look upon as deplorable. 

An assured annual income of not less than $50,000 is the pres- 
ent need of the Museum. This implies an endowment fund of 
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$1,000,000. No other provision can ensure the establishment of 
the Museum among the permanent institutions of the world. 

With this provision made certain, you will have secured the 
preservation of the institution as a great public benefaction, will 
enable our trustees to utilize its educational powers to the good 
of the people, will have rendered certain its perpetual direction 
in the hands of your chosen executors, and will enable them from 
year to yefer to devote such funds as come into its treasury to the 
wise increase of its collections. 

The subject is of pressing importance. Since our last Annual 
Report the Park Department has commenced the erection of the 
extension to the present Museum Building. 

The occupation of this will add very largely to our expenses 
without any visible method of increasing our income. It is re- 
ported to us that the Park Department expect the extension to 
be ready for occupation during the present year. 

If, with our present means we should enter it, it is certain that 
at the close of 1887 we should be compelled for the first time in 
many years to report a deficiency in the year's income to meet 
expenses. 

It is the settled determination of your Trustees not to incur 
debt. 

We believe it our duty to confine expenditures to actual 
income. 

The year, therefore, bids fair to be a critical one in the 
Museum's history. We therefore, now submit to members the 
subject of raising an endowment fund. The late William H. 
Vanderbilt, by will, gave us $100,000, which we have set apart as 
the first gift toward this endowment. We suggest to members 
such action as may seem to them advisable. 

From what has been said, it will have appeared that the condi- 
tion of the Museum during the year has been satisfactory and 
full of promise. 

In many of the most important departments of art production, 
our collections are rich in ancient and modern illustrations — in some 
departments richer than any other museum in the world. 

Egyptian, Chaldean and Assyrian, Phoenician and Greek art are 
represented in extensive collections of original objects, and in 
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casts of the renowned works in other museums. In sculpture our 
collections form a tolerably continuous history in early and 
modern times. 

In painting, our galleries are wealthy with good examples, to 
which additions, already rapid and important, aTe certain to -become 
more rapid and abundant from year to year. 

The history of glass — -ancient, mediaeval and modern — is here 
exhibited so admirably that it can nowhere in Europe be studied 
with more complete illustration. In Glyptic art, the mother of 
coinage, of engraving, and of printing, we not only possess an 
admirable series of fine engraved gems of the several historic 
periods of the art, but for its earliest historic periods, our col- 
lection of Chaldean and Assyrian engraved cylinders ranks 
second among known rauseimn collections, and our examples of 
Phoenician and Archaic Greek work are unrivalled. Ceramic art 
may be studied here in our extensive possessions of potteries and 
porcelains, which exhibit its products, from rude Alambra 
graffiti vases of unknown antiquity to beautiful works of Sevres 
in pdte tendre. We have gradually accumulated a large and 
most instructive collection of antiquities of American art, which 
increases from year to year. 

In all these departments of art, the acquisitions already made 
are singularly well adapted to increase by judicious purchases so 
as to make continuous historical illustrations. The expenditure 
of a few thousand dollars per annum would in time bring nearly 
every department up to the rank and value of those in which we 
already equal or surpass other museums. 

The library has been increased during the year by the addi- 
tion of 239 volumes and 80 pamphlets. It is still far from being 
suited even to the ordinary work of the institution. It is much 
to be desired that members would bear in mind this department 
of the museum, and aid in its improvement by gifts of money or 
books. 

The Art Schools are a Department of the Museum in which the 
direct benefit of your money is clearly visible. Their progress 
and success during the year have been very satisfactory, when we 
consider the limited means at the disposal of the committee, and 
greatly in advance of former years. The building, 214 and 216 
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East Thirty-fourth Street, was taken for another year from May 
last and the schools were re-opened on the 4th of October. The 
number of pupils on the roll up to the date of this report is 248, 
with steady increase, and the committee in charge of the schools 
express the highest satisfaction with their progress. A note ap- 
pended to the financial statement indicates the difficulties which 
our want of means creates in extending the usefulness of these 
important schools. The Trustees, in estimating and providing for 
the year's expenses, have been compelled to limit the outlay of 
the treasury for the Art Schools to $4,000 for the year. The ex- 
penses have been upwards of $7,400. The amount has been 
made up from the tuition fees paid by pupils, and subscriptions 
from Trustees of the Museum given specially for this purpose. It 
is abundantly evident, that were it in our power to expend a 
larger sum in this way, the good to be accomplished would be of 
incalculable value. 

The additions made to our collections during the year have 
been numerous and valuable. A complete list is annexed to this 
report. 

Special attention is directed to the Babylonian and Assyrian 
objects, cylinders, seals, clay tablets, barrels, gold and other orna- 
ments, bronzes, alabaster, and various objects which we have pur- 
chased from Dr. W. H. Ward. 

This interesting collection was made by Dr. Ward while en- 
gaged last year in explorations in Chaldea. Through his gener 
ous desire that it should remain together, accessible to scholars in 
"Hew York, he consented to transfer it to us on payment of only 
the actual expenses of its collection. The Trustees have fre- 
quently referred to opportunities for acquiring valuable objects, 
lost for want of means. In this case they felt impelled to secure 
the collection for a small sum in comparison with its salable 
value. 

Among its contents are upwards of 260 cylinders, which date 
from the earliest Chaldean periods down to that of the Assyrian 
monarchy. These added to the valuable series of cylinders 
already in the Museum, bring the whole collection up to such 
numbers and value that it ranks as the second museum collection 
in the world — that in the British Museum being first. 
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Among the objects obtained from Dr. Ward are some very 
beautiful specimens of the goldsmith's work of ancient Babylonia, 
having peculiar interest in showing the relationship of Chaldean 
and Assyrian art with the Phoenician and early Greek work ex- 
hibited in such splendor in the Cesnola collection. The inscribed 
clay tablets and barrels which form a part of the same acquisi- 
tion, are not only of general interest in connection with the cylin- 
ders as illustrations of the all-powerful art of written language, 
its tools and its origins, but have special interest in the fact that 
some of them, like an important barrel in our collections, are of 
the period of Nebuchadnezzar. The Egyptian collection has 
been in part received, and will undoubtedly prove one of the most 
interesting and important parts of our treasures. A full report 
upon it is reserved until the entire collection is received. 

Mr. Morris K. Jesup, has presented to the Museum the paint- 
ing, Columbus at the Court of Ferdinand and Isabella, by Vacslav 
Brozic. This noble picture, which, besides its value as a work of 
art, has eminent interest in the relation of its subject to America, 
will always be prized in an American art museum, founded and 
supported by the munificence of American citizens. 

Mr. Richard M. Hunt, has added valuable Moorish casts to his 
former large gifts. Mr. Joseph W. Drexel has also largely in- 
creased his admirable donations of historical musical instruments. 
A lady, who desires her name withheld, has made a gift of over 
200 pieces of very beautiful old laces. 

The Willard bequest, given for the providing of a collection, 
illustrating the art of architecture, remains as yet in our treasury. 
The Commission of the New York Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, under whose direction Mr. Willard provides 
that we should expend the money, have, as we understand, been 
considering the subject for the past two years; and, at their 
request, we have advanced to them $8,500 — which they have 
advised as necessary to the preliminary expenses of their work. 
We have no report as yet of their progress, but it is to be pre- 
sumed they will be soon prepared to indicate the purchases which 
they advise us to make. 

In the meantime, the funds are invested, and the interest has, 
to the present time, about covered the advances made to them. 
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During the year we have been advised of the fact that severa 
persons, deceased, have in their testamentary dispositions, pre 
vided more or less direct bequests of works of art or money 
to the Museum. It is Well known that there are 'in private hands 
in this country, many treasures of valuable art objects. 

Museums ot Art are the natural places of deposit for stich 
treasures. They become, in such places, permanently useful 
as mohumen'ts of the donors, ensuring fdr them the memory, 
and the gra!t fade of future generations of the people. 

New York, January 8, 1887. 

By Order, JOHN TAYLOR JOHNSTON-, 

President 

LOUIS P. DI-CESNOLA, 

Secretary. 



